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Two fact sheets and- a nrinireview are directed at 
improving American Indian education. The first fact sbeet deals with 
curriculum development for In4ian students by the classroom teaGher, 
Currlculufflp scopep and sequence are defined, and suggestions are made 
for using' Goomercially prepared curriculum materials (whicii often 
igneie minority representation) as supplements to individually 
planned programs* A list of 1M canters and organiza;tioni that 
specialize in American Indian*orlentedcurriaulum is included. The ^ 
problems of stereotyping and deperionaliMtion. of Indians, prevalent 
in children •s^l^tera^^^ review, and 

qu id#line^" fer^seleeting unbiased reading materiaij -are'discussed.^ 
Ten methods and strategies for effectiveiy using the literature, ^ a 
challenge to present young readers with truthfuA and meaningfui 
materials, and a list of instru0tional materials aiad reading* 
seleetiona are given* In the second-fact sheet, a brief history of 
American Indian legislative funding is described, with an emphasis on 
particular p^ecps o'i funding being used to aid Indian education 
today. A summftry of Alaska's developfiient of Indian education ^is 
'Revealed exemplary of some of the problems encountered in 
tchieving quality education. It is suggested that further research, 
tetter use of funding, and continued pursuit by the .Indian student 
wiil provide hope for a better educatien in the future. (JD) 
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AMERICAN INDiAN EDUCATiON 



FACT SHEET 



CURRfCULUM DEVEUOPMENT 
FOR AN AMSRICAN INDIAN CLASSROOM 



Currigutum Is "the formal and Informal content and process by which 
learners gain knowledge and undersfandingi develop skills, and alfer 
attHudeS/ appreeiatlons, and values under the auspicei of that school/* 



HOW DOiS THB TiACHER BIQIN TO DtVELOP A CURRrCULUM FpR HIS/HER CLASSROOM? 

Curriculym is the *Yout#*' by which a student gets from one place to anofhtr. It is a route for movement. The first task 
Is to^ecide where the students are, the sacond task Ifs to determine the direction they strould go. Decisions are based on the 
needs of students/ ^ ' ^ 



Gurficulum should Involve: * 

'^^tlng the needs of the stydeni and the community, 
2, estab!lshing a learning plan bastion these needs, . 

3' pf^oducrts and procedures which facMi^^ 
^ Two Important words in currL ^ - ^ jent are Scope and Sequence, 

HOW DO YOU USE SCOPE AND SIQUENCE IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMEK^T? 

■ Q 

. " we continuB to think Of curriculum as a route, then "s^^^ 

travel along the route? How much of the subject Is to be mistered? What (s the range of the learning^ Many scliools 
determine the scope of "reading," for example, by sefting criteria for comprehending the written Snglish word and 

L reading aloud^ ^ t . ' 

^ /'S^uence*' is the order of learning tasks along the route. Wheredoes this student begin? What prior Rna\vledge is 
. needed? Whatsktll or mental processes are needed? What steps g|Ut be taken, and in which order, to reach the end? How 
doea^ the stpdent proceed from one step to the next? ' 

EXAAAPLE: In learning to read itie Engiish language, it ii necessary for students to have a prior knov^rfedge of listening 
and speaking. Slghtwords are Identified, then sounds are identified with letters, next come vowels and consonants, then 
short vowel, etc. ^ 

CREATINO YOUR OWN CLASSROOM CURRICULUM TAKES TIME* OUR SCHOOL RECEIVES CURRICULUM " 
MATiRIAL FROM PUBLlSHlNOCOMPA>JIES. V ^ 

Publishing companies are capable of providing products as well as the entire curriculum plan tor a broad subject area 
like language artsrThls plan and tt?e.products which facilitate the plan are often called a "basal series"^, a series of basic 
bc^ks (or tapes or lesson plans) takmg the student along the scope and sequenct of a certain subject area. 

These conipanles s:ipply schools with curriculum prodycts, and they also provide the curriculum routes,. Since they 
'r sieek to reach the largest numbermf clients Tpofslble {pyblishing is a proflt^makTng busintss}, the companies publish 
jiroducts which appial to a vast majority. Minorities are oftin left with llrtle but token r^resentatlon. The products 
; V ntither Relate to their experiences nor do the products relate their experiences to otheni. ■ \ ^ 

r^HOW CAN, THE TEACHER TAKE ADVANTAGE OF BOTH COMMiRClALLY PUBLISHED CURRICULUM' 
p^^OpUCTS AND CREATING THi : * v 

' ^' . " > = ' ^ ' " . "' . - , * ' , ' ; ' ' = 

g; ;:; You can use this to your advantage. Teachers are always looking for extra materials'. *For Initance, some students art 
fe,bittgr r^a6^rs and need more nnaterlal than others on a particular subltct. Ottrtr stud^?nts may be more visually oriented 
Srand would benefit from ajiirn strip on the sa \. . 

<B1l ' 



ERiCplC :::;CCt£^,^/W EDUmTfpN and SMALL SCHOOLS ^ . 



EXAMPLE r V/hin fourth gf*adtrs«rs sfudying nbout the area they live in, books svith f^aps describing the location 
,of their fribe and #xp)aming the distinct culture of their ir/be would fit right mto the sc?cia( studies curriculum. Or a 
slidesh^ about your reservcitlort would *it right into m ^--^ %ot\^'\ studi^i presentation' and mor? than likely he easily 

accepted by teachers. ' 



HOW CAN ! OBTAIN MORE INFORMATION ON : ' 
IhfDIAN STUDENTS? 

The follQwing centers and organlzafions speciali./.^ 
stu dents: 



^AY OWN CLASSROOM CURRICULUM FOR AMIRICAN 

' can Indian or iented curriculum for American Indian 



UNITED INDIANS OF ALL TRinES FOUNDATION 
DAYBREAK STAR INDiAN CULTURAL^EDUCATIONAL 

CENTER " 

Discovery P^rk, P.O. Boh. 99253 

Seattle, W A 9819? ^ , 

PACiFlC'NORTHVVESTMNDIAN PROORA/V^ 
North^fSt Regional Educational Laboratory ' 
710 S.W: 2nd Avenue 
Portland* OR 97204 

* INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

A Projact of the Rtd Sci3i^LHous^ 
.560 Van Buren Avenue 
' St. Pauir MN^ 55103 

CURRICULUM ASSOCIATES / - 

5715 ^ 58th N,E. , 
Seattle/ WA 98105 

DEVELOPMENTAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
West#rn Regional Reiource Center 
P,0/Box 2">00 . 
AnctJorag#/AL 99SI0 

NATIVE AMERICAN ' 

TOATIRIALS DEVELOPMeNT CENTER 
-407 RIO Grand© Blvd., N.W, 
Albuquerque, NM 87103. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER , ' 

Drawer-E " , 

Pint Hiil> NM 873a; 



FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT 
Nbruthern Cht/^nne Trib^ 
Lamt Deer^ M T 59043 

SHeNANDOAH FILM PRODUCTIONS 
538 G, Sfr^eet 
ArCc?ta. CA ?5521 

AMERICAN INDIAN CURRICULA DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM . 
U.T.E.T,C. ^' 
'^SSlf-S. Airport Road 
BIsmark, NO 58501 

BLACKFEET HERITAGE PROGRAM 
Browning Public Sficools' 
, Browning* MT 59417 ^ 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
ROUGH ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHbOL 
Rough Rock, AZ 86503 

ANiSHiNABE READING MATERIALS 
Indian Educatian Department - 
Central Adnrtlnistratlon^Building 
Lake Avi^ue agd Second Street 
Duluth, MN 558X)2 

MONTANA COUNCIL FOR INDIAN iOUGATION , 

3311 1/2 4th Avenue N^irth ^ . ^-.J-^^J^.-- 

Billings, MT 5^101 t -vtr^; 



Reference: '_ _ - * ' 

La France, Joan and Neal Starkman, DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE AMERICAN CURRICULUM* 1979, ED 173 004 



Referances Cited by ED numbtr can be obtained'frem your nearest ERIC Microfiche Collection 



Prepmr^ by 
la'ns RofinhorseSehally 
tn^grmation Spectalist, 
ERIC/CRESS 



^ For furthtr informatfon contact: ERIC/CRESS, Bo)'. 3 AP,New Mexico 
estate University, Las Cruets, New Mexico 88003 {5C5) 646'2623 / 
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Mini Review 



AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 





Introdugtion 



rQ^LMbwsjji to mtfr fm books 
fQltow the g^stur&Sf thQ puU^f th&hmrtbm% thmpaUqr^ 
the eye^movemen% the pitch and the tone of peoph 
who lived before us, or who live now tn other p^aeSf in 
-other-skin3r-in-other=habit&r G^Bt^mSf^^^ 



Literature infDrms and antertains; it raflecfci the 
v^u§9 of society and htlps tc instill those viliiaa tht 
readir, CUl^adV Uteratiifa is alniply on@ ganrep one 
fdrm of Utarature, Accenting that, it-Is iinperaUyi that 
'Tthoaa of us responsible for sharing4iodks with chU^ari 
in bur homeSp i^ our schoolsi and in our librazlt$ aslant 
with cart the materials th acquaint these Chilean 
with the world in which thay liVft. And nowhere is fthat 
more true that in that aspact bf children' ll^rature 
.written for and about Amirican Indian cUldren. 



mi 




and starotypas that MstoricaUy have been prasant 
fiTound the. American Indian in literatui^. A UvS* • 
Senate Report in 1969^ Indian EducaHork' A National 
Tragedy^A National Challenge, reports on ihe parcap-^ * 
tions held by non^Indians all oyer the coun^. In part, - 
this iubcommittaa stated thafc j : 

—In .every commuiuty tdsited ^y ! the su^ 
committee there wai"" avidenca pmong the,,. . 
, - population of -stereotypical - opinions - ©f ^^ 
Indians,- ' . \ 

—The basis, for these sterotypes goes back, into 
Ustory-a history craated by wUta man to 
justify their, exploitation of the^IndianB; a 
histoiy that the In^an is continu^y reminded 
of at schwl, on television, in books, and ino vies. 



—The manner in which Indians are treated In 
textbookS"one of the most powerful means by 
which our society transmits idyas from genera- 
. tioii to generations-typifies the misunderstand^ 
' ii^g the American public as^a whole has regard* 

ing the Indian and indicates how misconcep- 
^ tions can become a part of a person*s niind 
set.,, 

—With attitudes toward Indians being shaped, 
often unconsciously, by educational materials 
filled with inaccurate iteFeotypes..Jt is easy to 
see how the. „[ negative image of the].., Indian 
becdmes the s5^mbo! for all Indians....! ' 

The first problem, then, concernirig American In- 
dian children's' Uterature is to asaemble a body of 
literature for all childrtn--»Indlan and non-Indiau 
alike— that ii free of the stereotypei and deper- 
sonalization that have helped to foster inaccurate and 
often hostile or embarassing images of the American 
Indiaijr Barbara Stoddt and Sandra I^azio, in en arti- 
cle written for the jounial, Language Arts, concluded 
that '*the American Indian is misrepresented, 
distorted^, romanticised, Und vichiniiged in children*s 
literature."3 Evidence to support their conclusions can 
t be found also in Unlmming ^-Indianl* Stereotyp&s, a 
tjiaching unit for elementary school teachers prepared 
by the Racism and Sexism. Resource Center in New 
Ydrk. This work shows that all too often the American 
Indian^^are presented as" ''fierce and violent with 
tomahawks, feathers and paint," In childcen*®^ 
literature, as elsewhere, these stereotypes regularly ap- 
pear to distinguish Americairrindiani from other pe^ 
pie and sin^ply ^'reinforce and perpetuate racism/*4 



Selection of materials 

Gretchen Batailie, ehalleoged by a Statp diroctive 
to~comiSle"¥li6nrac 

llteratura for use in Iowa sciiools, developed the follow- 
ing criteria for selection of materials. Theie guidelines 
^ should prove helpful tq others attempting a similar 
task: • . ^ 

1) Had the book been recommended by an 
. American Indian orgdnization or publication, or 

had it been evaluattd by American Indian peo- 
ple or^ teachers of American Indian literature? 

2) Does the book avcjid stereotypes and realistical- 
ly portray elements^of American Indian life..*? - 

3) Is the 'iook writOR by an American Indian or by 
someone sensitive to Indian culturi? Because 
many students see Indian people rnly ijf 
historical terms» it is crucial that they be made 
aware that there are many fine contemporary 
Indian writers. ^ 

4) Do illustrators avoid thi stereotypical pictures 
- ^of Amtrican Indians?. The visual image has n 
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^ pfr"6ng impact on children.5 

The^Librury Survico^ Institute for iMinnesota In» 
dians has deveioped even more precise guidelines for. 
selection df materials, In part, they sugger^t that 
parents, teachers, and' librarians check the following: 

1) Is the image of the Indian one of a real human 
being, with strengths rfnd weaknesses, acting In 

^^^^/'^'response to his own nature and h^s own times? If 
materials are fictional, are the characters 
realistically developed? "Are situations true^ or 
possibly true, to Indian ways af Ufe?' 

2) Does the material present bcilh sides of the 
event, issue, problem, or other concern? Is com* 
parable information presented rnort effectively 
in other material? 

3) fime the contributions of American Indian 
culture to western civilization given rightful and 
accurate representation, and is this culture eval- 
uated in terms of those 'Of its own valuss and 

^ attitudeH rather than in temis pf those of an- 
other raitura? 

4) Does the material contain factual errors or mis* 
leading information? 

5) ' Does the material peipetuate myths about the 

American Indian? Does the material show an 
obvious or subtle bias? 

6) How might the material affect the Indian per- 
son's image of himself? 

7) Would the material help an Indian Identify with~^ 
and be proud of his heritage? 

8) ' Does the material express Indiazi values and- 
^ might it help an American Indian to reconcile 

his own valuer with conflicting ones? i - 

9) Art loaded words (i,e* buck, squa#, red sldn^ 
etc) used in such a way ar to be needlessly offta* ' 
sive, Insensitive, or Inappropriate? 

1 0) Does the;materiid contafln miTch^ vSlufb^t 
^ quire audi tional information ^to make it r.ibre 
relevant or useful?© ' 

Once these criteria are met, adults must remember 
that V'to nurture young minds there must tie books of 
many types. And they should be strong books, written 
with liveliness ai^d hanesty both in content and styla 
, ,,,."7 Scort O'DeU s Island of the Blue Dolphin is just 
nm example of such a book in !Ainerican Indian child- 
wren's iiterature. It is timelep because it Ig built 
around a uni%*ersal theme or need. Vet, It is free of 
dep^ading stereotypes or oversimplifications. 

Methods and Strategies * ■ 

Once an acceptabie bibliography i^ compiledi the 
second part of the problem presents itialt Tht adulta 
rfbw have th^ task of iffMtively presenting the storic^s' 
and books to their yoathhiraudiences. May Hill> A';- 
buthnot, a leading voice in childran's literature, Usta 



several strategies for guiding children through the 
world of books. In the fiffh edition of Children and 
BookSf she outlines activities designtd **to open doors 
to literature and to encourage reaction to books." Such 
technlqufts, however, may be used with less frequency 
aS' children deyelop into mature readers and Licome 
more involved in their private reading. Most of the 
itrategiea can be adapted to all types of children's 
Jiteraturp (i.e.» picture books, fold literature, , poetry, 
fantasy, realistic fiction, etc.) regardless of reading 
leveL 'And most c^n be helpful to those teachers who 
mre using a bilin^al approach to the teaclung of Ut* 
erature. 

. 1) Reading aJoud — Tlaasurable listening exper- 
iences can create interest in books and provide 
natural opportunities for developnnenfc of a Us- 
timng vocabulary and acqualntence with Eng- 
Ush syntax*^ 

2) Storytelling Excellence with ^hia method pro- 
vides th^ opportunity to '^stabliih a special re- 
laticnship with th^ audience. 

3) ^ Discussion" — Book discussions can help the 
* adult to gain ijqyiight into chlldrtii*s values and 

observa children's responses. 

4) Roli^playing — By sharing the chaUinges and 
ftiistrations of a Uterary^ cHaracter, childrth may 
develop personal and social values and at the 
^same tinie leau^ to appreciate an author's i^ay of 
handling plot and characterization. 

5) Creative dramatics — DramatizLng literature 
asks the chiid to interpret a story which is struc- 
turally complete, using suitably voice and ac- 
tions. . 

6) Stciy theater = This is a kind of dramatization 
in which a naiTttor reads or tells the stoiy while 
actors pantomime the action* 

- 7) Oraf inte^retation ^ Interpreting orally can be 
called * 'drama tizalion with the voice* \.and does 
=^ not includi physical acting dut tKcept for an oc- 

casional gesture* -V_ 

8) RwderilKeater — This form of oral ihterpreta- 
. Uon requires a narrator and as many readers as 

are needed to cover aU the character parts* 

9) Puppetry — This approach allows children 4o 
plan a cbfamatization, create dialopje, and work 
for effective use of the voice* Since the puppets 
fir is not in view of the audience, the vcice 
comes extremsly important as the means of 
treating a story interpretation* * 

L 10) VWritten responst — Writing activities can 
" develop awareness of the Uteraiy characteristics 
' , of prose" and poetry. Wdting assi^unents 
shqiUH be structured to correspond with the, 
^ wilt tag and language maturity of the children 
; . invbjved.8 

■ ThmChaUenge - ^ 

V : ' Th6 challenge to the field of childrsn's literature 



;to provide young readers with truthhil and mianingful 
mattrials is possibly beat summarized by Buth Roes^ 
sel in a pubUcatlon from Navajo Commumty College in 
which she exprf^sses the wishes of many Indian people: 
Our nation must rtspMt the tieslrea and yeam^ 
ings on the part of the Indians and others, and it 
must read|ur*t its thinldng so that we Americans 
can respect differences and recognize that each . ^ 
culture makes amimportant contribution — adds 
a slgnificarit design to tiie overaM fabric that^ 
makes up tUs great land. Today, as never before, ' 
schools are challenged iiito presenting' the kinds 
01 infomation and the kinds of materials wWch 
wiU^sup^brt and reinforce the principles of cul- 
tural pluralism.9 

Following is a selective list of reading materials for 
children, as well as a second list of instructional aids 
for parents, teachers, and librarians. 

SelectedBibUdgraphy of Native ' 
American Children s Literature 

Bales, Carol Ann, Kemn CloucU Chippewa Boy in 
tA^Ciey. 1972, (Ages 8-10)* 

A photo documeritary that is both candid and 
dignified.* 

^ Blteker, Sonia. The Sea Hunters: Indians of the 
Northwest Morrow, 1951. (Ages 9-12)!- 

Sleeker, Sonia. The Sioux Hunters: Hunters and 
Warrtors of the Plains. Mon-ow, 1962* (Ages 9a 1), 
Bath books deal w"th individual Indian cultures 
.andcontain -'a wealth of information.'** 

Brown, Dee. Wounded Knee. VLolt, 1974. 
Adapted by Amy Erlich from the adult title. 
Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, Moving and 
powerful story suitable for eleven to fourteen 
year olds.* 4 * 

Clark, Ann Nolan, Circle of Seasojig^Farrar. i97^^- 
^ iAgea 10-14).---^- ^""7^ ^ 

^ Clark's story is a dignified, reverent desciption 
of the rites and observaiices of the Biiebloyear.* 
Folsom, Franklin. R^dSower on the Rio Orande: 
The Native ^American Revolution of 1680. Foll^t^ 
a973* (Age&12pl4). ^ ' 

Folsom gives the Indian point of view of the 
Pueblo Revolution of 1680.* 

Goble,' Paul and Dorothy Gobln* Brave Eagle's Ac- 
count of the Fetterman Fight; 21 December 1866. Pan- 
theon, l972,lAges 1042)** ^ ■ / ^ ' ' V " 

^ _ « .. 

■ "An Ogalala Sioux CUerdescribes Indian resis- 
tance to white encroachment/' 

Goble, Pauland Borothy Goble* Red Hawk's A(> ' 
count of Custer's Last Battle^ Pantheon, 1970. (Ages 
.10-12)* * 

**The stoi^ is told dramatically from the view 
point of a boy who realizes, after the battle attit- 



tie Big Horn, that while the Indian victoi^ was 
d©fimtive, the Indian's fight against wlute inva- 
sion was hopeless, ' ■ * 

* George, Larry* CoyotG and the^ran^ — A Legend 
ofthe Yakimas. (Pr^Si^hool). 26 pp, ED 168 738, 
This Yakima legendp rewritten and iUustratedj 
tells the stofy of how Coyote turns a man into a " 
crane because thi man would not share his catch 
, of fish. 

Available from: 
<,Ka[nilakin Research Institute 
RO;Bqx509 

Toppenish, Washington 98948 
- 82,60 

Gridleyi Marion E.. Maria TaUchief: The Story of 
anAmeriaan Indian. 1973, 80 pp, ED 171 602, 

Oni of the world*i greattst dancers, Maria TaU- 
cWif becanae the ©idy American ballerina in his- 
tory to earn the title of baUeriha with the Ballet 
Russe. Shi earned the Ughtst title posaible from 
' The Ballet Theater in New York — prima bailer- 
' ina* Yet her p^eatest honor came with the accla- 
mation bestowed on her by her Osage Tribe. 
(Grades 6 and up). 
Available from: 
^ DUlonPress, Inc. 

^800 South Third Street , 
' Minneapolis, Minnesota 65415 
fSjS t 



H^n^U,SaraGordon.rom€^CW-CW TA^S^oo^ 
an American Indian. 1977, 58pp,fiD 140000 
Tomo-CU-Clu was a Creek Indian leader who con- 
tributed' p^eatly to insure peace between early 
Engliih settlers in Georgia and th^Nativ'e Amer- 
icans, Recbgid^ing the importance .^f written lan- 

j; ; guage, he founded a sdhopl for Indian cWldren. 
Availabli from: ^ 

; DiUon Presiij Inc, . . 

■ ^ 500 South Third Sta-eet ' ^ ^ 

\. Miimaapplis, Minnaaota &5415 ' 

Hofiinde, Robert, Indian^Sign Language. MorroWj 
1956,(Ayea943) \J 

Indian Wamjr$ and Their W&apon$, Moffow, 
1985, (Ages 9-13) ^ . 

Indian Music Makers. Morrow, 1967, (Ages 9-12) 
— Robert ^Hofsindt (Gray Wolf), adopted by the 
^^" Cl^pp¥was,^wrota in greet detd abo^t .various 
asptcts ofiNative American,cultures (i,e„' weapons , 
and cqstumiia, universal signs, niusicai instru- ' * 
ments, etc,);''! ^ 

J LaFarge, OUvar* The American Indian. Golden 
:;i^ss.l960HAgts 10-12) v . 

i f Conildered by May HiU Arbuthnot as one of thii 
finest books available in'this genr^, LaFarge in* 
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. cliida# both historical and contempofary mat- 
^ triaL* , , - 

Nelson^ Maj^ CarroU. McAac/ Naranjo: The Stoiy 
of An American Indian. 1975, 68 pp. ED 133 138. - ' 
Michael" Naranjo, o Pueblo Indian, is a talented , |' 
^ , ^ sculptor who has avprcome great adversity. 
Blinded by^ a grenade explosion in Viet Nam, 
Naranjo found an outlet for Mb feelirigs through 
his art* 

O'Dell, Scott Island of the Blu^ Dolphins. Houth- 
ton, 1960. Newbeny Medal, (Ages 11-14) 

Titus powerful Itory of the endurance, fortitude - 
and serenity of a young Indian gu'l struggling for 
survival is based on historical fact.* ' = 

Pete, Shem Digel^ tukda (The Stofy of a Tan- ^ \ 
. aina Chiefl, 1^77 ^37 pp, ED 169 763. 

"This jtory in the Tanaina Athapascan language ^" 
(yusitna cUalect) is about a Tanaina Chief and ^ .^^^^ 
teUs about Tanaina life In the 19th century. It is t 
intended for competent speakers of the Alaskan 
language who have knowledge of the writing ays- _ 
tern* An Interlinear English translation In- 
c:udid as well as a free English translation/* 
Available from: -J 
Alaska Native Language Center 
Univf rsity of Alaska 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99VD1 . 

Sl,25 ^ M 

Pu-nut-tu B'ten-hes-se (Animal Friends), 1978, 20 . 

**Tlus reader In Masoke (Muskokee) is devel^ed - 

to help elemtntaiy school cWldren h&^n simple 

reading. An English translation is included,** 

(Ss|mnole Bilinpial Education Program), 

Available ^m: \ 

Dissemination and Assessment , - -'^ 

Csnter for Bilingual Education V -^^ 

5604 TrWr Lane ^ ' ' 

Austin, Texas 7S721 ^ 

f LOO - '?||B 

. Snev^p Wrginia Driving Hawk, .5 Law tfrflnd- ..^^.^ 
mother Stories — Health Lessons for Young, Peoph. 
1975, 20 pp. (Elementary) - ^/^k 

Three short stories are included in this small 
booklet describing three different aspects of 
- health careiprevehtivei medical and dental. - . - 
Available from: , . ; * . ' 

Assoclatlpnon American Indian Affairs, Inc/. ■ 
432 Park Avenue South ^ . ^ ^ 

New York, NY 10016 . ' " 
S1;00 

Swanson, Robert* Poems of Children — Yakima' 
NaUon. 1978, 31 pp. ED 184 183. . ^ 3 

This coUee.tion is* inteiided ^ ^\ 

childrin to creative thought process at their own f .| 
level with content that is part of their own world. 



The 25 potms art written in frtt verse, LPr^ 
. schcioi) . 
Available from: ' ' , 

Kamiakin Eesaarch Institute 
P.O. Box 509 ' ' 

Top^enish, Waslungtori 98948 
$3,80 

Titluk, Martha, Qanuq Kayuqtauq.Kav?qairvaq 
. (How thf-f Fox Turned Red), May, 1973* 28 pp. (Elemen- 
tary School) ED 169 760* 

Thli chUton's story in the Kobuk Inupiaq Ian- 
gi^Ege is a traditional tale told in the Alaskan 
yuptk-speaking ar^s. Short liitroduetioi\m Ehg- 
;/1^ih is ineludcd* 

Vicenti, Arnold. Nakeyah Ji NoshahU (Trees on our 
Mwrt ation), A BUingualReaden 1976, 22 pp,, ED 129 
495. 

Written in Apache and English, tlu^ illustrate 
' - biUngual reader contains brief degoiptions of ten 
trios found on the ^icaiilla rtservatioa (E « 
tiuygradea) ' ' 

Webster, Elaine and Evel>Ti Two Hawk^ 
Bilamd WinQF\a Series. -l^B, 219 pp. ED 128 142. 
This Sit includes ten iUus^ted' readers that toU 
about two little Lokota chUdrtn ^ho Uv^ on the 
Rosebud SaDuj^ Resarvatioa. There Hre also two 
teacher's manuals with suggested activities 
which do not require special matenals of iqmp-^ 
ment. ' ^ 

Availabltfromi _ , 
Educational Resaarch and Service Center 
University of South Dakota 
^ VirndUion, South Dakota 57069 ^ ' 

$12,00 par set of 12!, . . 

The Weewish Tree^ Publishad six t&ries a year by 
the San Francisco American Indian Historical Society, 
.;r^TMs charmin Uttle magazine lias new and relf^ 
; ' yant materials with ef.ch new is™e. Ji^t g few ex- 
amplesofofferingsinrecentissuasarti-^^-^^^ r ^ * 
** Why Dogs Chase Cats, An ^ibway Indian 
r Tale/' Miller, Janet, Weewt$h Tree, JB n 4, p. 3^6. 
,^ Sept, 1978. E J 191 073. 

"Legend of Horn Butte." Bear, Joseph L. 
^ Weewish Treu, y ^6 n 4, p. 1346, Sept: 1978. 
^] IJ 191 074. 
" Available from: 

The^ Sah Francisco American Indian Historical ' 
Society 

$6.50 per year (6 issues). Bulk orders at reduced 
^ - rates, / " * • 

;^*Not available from EDRS. Order directly from^ 
publisher, 

/ Selii^Le List of Aids for. 
^ ; ' Parents* Teachirs, and Librarians 

^BoOk^QridArtialei: - 

■ ; Bat^f dretchen Mueller, Amencan Indian Lip 



stature: A Sehct&d BibUogmptiy for Idwa ScAoo/s. 
August, 1978, 86 pp. ED 170 100, - , 

Designed around cfiteria Intendtd to eliminate 
stereotypical matlrial, this annotated hiblio- 
^ graphy is Qf^amztd by ^ade level, yhe element 
tary level alone lists 210 books .which **empliasi2e 
similarities among all people, yet aljo demon* 
strate clear cultural differences that make Amer- 
ican Indians a uniqut group in American 
society,'' . ' 

Blank, Ruth, Gomp. l^Aat SkaJl Our Chitdien 
Read? A Selected Bibliography of Native American 
Literature for YoungPeople. 1977, 20 pp. ED 147 036, 
This 'annotate bibliop^aphy includis av^able ^ 
titles selected for non-biased content The books 
are ^oup^ according to^ reading abiUty4eyelSj 
K-i2. Ameriaan In^an authors or sponsors ore 
especially nptrt. * . 

bunbley, Qm^. Literature that Transeends CuU 

turalbifferemmB, 1974, 8'p. ED 093 562'. 

Taken from the workshop re^^jpf dings of the 13 th 
Annual Indian E duc^tion Codference, tUs^scus^ ' 
sion centers around literature that teaninginds 
cultural ^fferences and reviews several examples 
of children- i and adolescents' Utarature sydtable 

^ for flU young rp adtra regardless of cultural back- 
ground, . ' 

KuUi June, Comp. Non-Stereotyped Indian Liters 
ature: A Bibliography, 1976, 9 p. ED 1 28 795. 

Chosen for their authenticity and non-stereo 
typed portrayal of Ameripn Indians* the books 
Jn this selected bibUograp^ are intended for use 
by teachers of children in grades fow tlttough' 
eight. Brief annotetions arc given for appro^? 
mately half of the entries, 
s^vailablefrom: , 
EDRS ^ 

^- ' * ■■ , • 

Sands, Kathl^n and Emory Sekaquaptewa; * * Foiffir 
Hopi LuUabiesi A Study in Method and Meaning," 
Amencan Indian Quarterly; v 4 n 3. pp. 196-210, Aug. 
19.78, EJ 203 579, 

This article exaimnes and discusses four Hopi lul* - 
labies in regard to llrigmstici, oral traction and 
culture. 

Stooit, Barbara and Sandra Ignazio. "The Amer' 
lean Indian in Children 's Uteratwei" Language Arts^ 
V 53 n 1, pp. 1749, Jan, W76. EJ 139 282, 
^ This article deibribes'^the misrepresentation and 
; distortion gf the Native American in childreD.*s 
4 literature. . ' 

Unlearning *'Indian'\Stqre6types: A Teaching 
Unit for Elementary Teachers and Children's Librar- 
.tans, 1977, 50 pp. ED 182 786, v 

This study of approximataly 70 picture books for 
cWldren 10 and under gives spMigc samples of 



^ prgvalfnt stereotypes* and how thiy are reflected 
m both texts and illustrations. Guidelinii to h#lp 
avoid such stereotypei^art included. 
Available fromi ^ ^ / » 
Councii on Interraoial'BDo^s for Childreii, IhC. 

f 1841 Broadway ^ . - 

New York, New Vork 10023 , ^ 
$3.50; for ten or raorep S2.50 ofich, 

Pmgmms/Projects: . 

Catch Up/Ke$p Up (A remedial reading program 
a^ inservice trpining program). ' , 

, The goal of tMs project ii to raiie the reading 
level of children who read below grade level ^ one 
month ^owth for each month m the program. In^ 
sttuetion is in^vlduaUzid, faut the program must 
involve the entire school sy steou 
Contacti 

James KNeeley^CcDrdinator , 
Diaaai^natioh ftojact ^ ^ ^ 
ProjictjCatoH Up/Keep Up ; * 

Flomng Wells ^^oola - ^ ^ 

. 1444 W.Rrince Road 

IHieson, Arizona 85705 . * 

Child-Parmt Crnhn Activity (CPQ — An early 
intervention program iti^ihig language devdopmenfc 
and reading r^diness for 3^5 yew olds. \ 

The chUd^parent centers provide an in^vidualk- 
^ edf locaUy designed, high^ struotvur^ half^day 
program for pre^school and ^[£dergu^ten cM^en 
with supplementary^ support aervlces for nuriea« 
hialth aidesit social workers^ curriculum sped^^ 
ists,etc, - , ■ 

Contact; ; ^ 

VaLoaa Thomas, Director or 
' Dorothy Ktllberg^^A^ciinistra tor ! • 
, Child'ParentCenter^, ; . ^ 

CMcagofioardofEduutionf Room 1150 ^ 
^228 North La SaUe Stitmt 



ChicagOt Illinois 60601 ^ 

Early Childhood Prev$niiv$ Cumaulum (ECPC)^ ' 
A program for high*risk firat grade students develop* 
Ing the p^ceptu^i cognitive and language sUUs they 
tieed to respond ^successfully to, beginning rea^g in* 
, structipri. 

In this project, classrooms m established as pri^ 
mary laming laboratonest in which the environ^ 
ment, management, and materials faci^ ^ 
^oupinatrUctioh and independent letf^g. f 
; •Contacti _ 
Nathan Farberp Dtfectc- ECPC ftop^am 
9240aW.l24Str©it 
Mianw, Florida 38176 



Prion Presahool and Improu§msnt ofBqpding A 
coordinatad approach to school experiince tlu^ough 
readlniss in preichMl and reading improvtmint in tie* 
mentaiy school." ' 

Reading itnprovsmint provldta remedial reading^ 
servdcta to slamentaiy students, and pre-school 
offers iarly tducational experiences necessary to 
later success in reading. Strong emphasis is plac- 
' ed on parent involvtmtrit. 
Contacts ".f 

MelbaTreaster, DirMtor . 
, PRIOR 

Poudre School District Rl . \ 

2407.La Porte Ave. 

Fort CoUiiiS, Colorado 80521 

. Footnotes 

^ Dondd A WHtei^ Readar (Boston: 
Little, Bro^ and Company, 1976)t p. m« " 

^ Repojtt #501 of the ComUttee on -Labor 
and ^bUc Wetfare, .U.S. Senate. Made by its 
Special Committee on Indiui Education* 91it 
Congress, 1st Session, pp. 22^24. . 

^ BitfbM'a Stoodt and Santei Ignazio, "The 
American Indian in Children's Literature, ' ' -Lan- 
guage Arts, v 53 n i, pp. 17-19, Jan,, 1976. 

* Unlearning "/ndian" Stereotypes, A 
TeMhtng . Unit for Blmmntary TeacHirs and 
Children's LibrarianSi BAcism and Sexism' 
source Center for Educators, New York, New 
York, 1977, - . 

^ Grstchen Mueller Batallle, Amerimn Inr 
diar^ Literature: A S^li^qted Blblwgriaphy for 
Iowa Sahook, 1918. ' ^ . 

^ "CWldren's Materials About i^erican In* 
6iBn§i^ American Indian People p~ 17 

^ May fliU Arbutlmot, Children and BodkSf 
5 th Edition (DaUas, Texasi Scottp Forisman and 
Company, 1977), p* IR * 

: " Artuttaot, ppr 524-554; — - ^ 7^ : 

• Ruth Roessil, The MqU oflndmn Studies 
in American Education ITs^e > Lake, Chinle 
Navajo Nation, Arlzoxm: Na%^jo Cornmunity 
CoUigePtess, 1974),p. 4i 

Articles dted by WD number can be obtained 
from your nearest ERIC MlmH^e coUectioru 
For furChdr information, contact ERIC/CRESS,v 
Box SAP, las Crdces. NM' 88003 {505)> 
646-2623. -1 ' ' 

Prepared by LouiH& Merck Vi&t 
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AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION LEGISJ.ATION * 

; ' ThthisfOfy of legislative funding for Indlen'educatiSn is reflected In a changing attitude of the U.S. government 
toward the Indian. During Presiasnt Washington's tenure, the government did take on the responsibUiiy for edticating the, 
Indian, but only In exchange for large portrons of land. Ihwai-fel} the Indian must eventually be absorbed Into the white 
man's civ H Izatlon* and the government took on fh^ of educating the Indian with minimum slandardsand little regard 
for the IndlarKsmvn way of lift, Thii lack of concern for Indian ways was expressed In a government study made In 1928, 
the Mertam Report, ("Slgnlfteanceof the AAeriam^ Report of 1928,^' Stefon, Frederick J,, Indian.Historian, vft n3) In 1887, 
Thp Gentral Allotment Act created further problf mi by b^faking up. tribes and reservations, and the Indian was forced to ^ ^ 
relinquish nrlore of his Identity to rwlve an ^ucatlon, This policy, and philosophy, of eduAatfng the Indian outside of his ' 
environment continued Into the - 'Collier Era'% whfn. In 1933, John Collier Initiated the *'New Deal for theJndian Spirit/' 
The new Indian Commissioner proposed that the Indian should retain his own identity as he receive^ his education. From 
that time to the present day/th^ government has movrt toward further development of Indian education without removing 
the Indian from hl^owi|?culRjre. _ 

It myst be noted that the progress of Indian Education has been slow and painful. Desprte federal lam and programs 
deslgh^ to benefit the Indian In his quest for ^ucation, serious problems exist. The legislation h^ often be#n eriacted In ^ 
haphaiard fashion, leavJng an Indian student who Is characterized frequently by lack of motivation, deficient early 
education, adverse home environment, negative peer group influence, ethnic discrimination, and health and nutritional 
problems; (Indian Basic Education Act, Hearings Before the Subcommittee of Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
Education) \ , , - ^ 

A Brief History of Amerran Indian Legislative Funding * 

1?89: President Washington and the Senate promised education to the American Indian in*exchange for one billion 

acres of land* ^ 
1S02* Act passed giving $1J,000/year to promote civilization among Aborigines 

1819! Act passiHl giving $19,000 to prevent the decline of 1^^^ ' . \ 

1870r Act giving $1,000,000 for education of ttie ladl^n . ^ ^ I 

1882: , Act whereby abandoned military pasts could be used a ' ^ " 

/I89?r Appropriation for, education.of Indians in sectarian - " , 

; (Snyder Act 1921) Authorliatlon 6f the Bureau of Indlah Affairs to direct, supervise and expand funds appropriated 
by Congrefi for land management, v*tlfare and edu 

■ 1924: (Indian Cijiz^nshlp Act) Act entitling Indian to same>^ 

1934: (Whe^ler^Hovyard Act) Indian Reorganization Act - Erftd'AliotiTien ^ 

programs and higher education, and promised trib ' 
1934: (Johnson-O'Malley) Federal assistance to states to support Indian activities related to health, education and 

IW: (amendment to Johnson-b'Malley Act) Permission for contracting to states for fulfillment of Johnsoci'O'Malley 
Act ' 

1950: Navajo-Hopl Rehabilitation Act - funding for construction of schools and dormitories for Navajos and Hopis 
I9l3r Amendment to P.L,tPubllc Law) flIS, 874 ^ authorized aid to schools v^lth high percentage of non taxable Indian 

population * ^ . ^ ^ 

19J3; Transfer of Federal Property Act - authorization for the Secretary of the Interior to transfer property to s)ate or' 
* Jacal agencies ■ . ^ . - u 

1971r Blilngual Education Act ' Grants for bil^ ... 
1972: Indian Educalion Act - Funding for schools to meet special educational needs of In^dian children ^ 

■ 1974: Educational Amrndments Act ^ Amends P.L. 879, SIS and Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

y 197S: Seif-DetefmlnatiQn and Education Assistance Act Participation of Indians in administration ^nd ImplefnthtafiQn 
/ of Programs ^ , / 

That All Indian Children W Equal Educational Opportunity vol,3, USOE/BIA Study of the lmpac#©f Federal ' ■ 

rf^Funds on Local Education Agencies Enrollln 

i; It Is pertinent to look with more scrutiny a! the particular pieces of legislation which are actually used fa fund th& 
j^lndian stijdent today, ' ■ 

||ir;The Johrtson-O'Malley Act; 'This act Initially paid basic sueport to Indian students whp were educated m mission 
wheols, federal schools (BlA); and ,^community-controlled schools, T^e provisions of the original Johnson 0'Malle,y Act • ' 
Ifre as follows: * ' e ^ • ' * ■ - 

1. TttS, Secretary of State may contract with states for services provided for Indians ^ 
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the Act and %ef 



' ' ' ' ' ^ ' • 

• 2. jhe Secretary of the Interior may' allow use of Federal preperties for Indian schools 
3:. The Secretary ofjh^s Inferior is authorized to create rules and regulations to carry out provisions of 

i 4.The Secretary of the Interior must f%p^\ annually to Congress concernmg such sublects 
5. Oklahoma Is excludtd from the above provisions ' ■ * \ . 

- <iJlL Th*'*f Johnson O'AAalley Act was amihded In order to give this Secretary of Interior power to'contract with the 
• stales. The clause excluding Oklahoma was d«leted. - , . _ 

. ^ ' ■ • . ■ '■ ' . . . . " ' ■ 

In 1960, fln-addLtionaUamtndmtnt voldKl the necessity for the Secretary of the 'interior to make an annual report to 

V • — . "■ • ... ^ ■ 

The Johnson.O'M^tiy Act Is administered by the Bureau of Indian affairs, through the submission of state plans. 

Impact Aid t P.L.874, 8ltn Public Law 874 provides fed&ral aid to school districts which have hardships In raising school 
budgets because of federfll landsAr Installations which decreass the property tax base. Public Law 615 provided funding 
specifically for construction,costs of educational facilities; Funding Is administered through the Office of Education ' 

r Elemeiitary and Secendary Education Art: In 1965, this Act gave aid to low income family needs, which included many 
Indian Children. * * ' ^ / 

. Ihaian Iducation Act [known as Title IvrAt. M,319] ..(This act Is notable for Including all Indians in funding for problems 
concerning the public school education of the Indian (Wt both elementary and secondary levels). Some post-secsndary and 
adult education benefits also come under this legislation. Under Part A of tWs Act, funding is Issued only through LEAs 
Uecal Educafton Agencies), This was a major brea^throtjgh for the Indian to receive a strcnger voice In dealing with his 
own problems. This Act.is an amendment to P.L.874 ^nd funding Is provided through the 6fflce of Education. ' . ' 

Self-teterAiination and Education Assistinee Act of 1?}^ [P.L. 93.6381.. This act provides fuirpartlcipatjon of Indians In 
. programs which assist them. Indian parents, teachers, an^ administrators serve ty guide the programs: Programs are' 
Implemented to meet special emotional agd academic needs, but this funding may also be used for the establishment and 
maintenance of classrooms. • s m» j- ^'" 

- . Most of this legislation is of benefit to the elementary and secondary Indian student. The Indian student who wishes to ' 
continue hisfducation into college would be advised to Investigate funding and aid throJ|: The Indian Educatlbn 

^ct-Title IV,Jhe Indian College Bill, and a federal program,. PRIME ( Planning Resources In^lnorlty Education). 

. As a territory and lafer as a state, Alaska, with Its heavy Indian population, exemplifies the lengthy and difficult path 
ef education for the Indian. In the nineteenth century, some Indians were educated In mission schools, where such schools 
were available. The Nelson Act nf 1900 permitted, the federal govern Indian schools. t 

. ; In 1917, the territorial leglslatyr.es were ehipowertd to establish Indi-an schools. By not allowing "mixed blood" in 
Indian schools, and considering the great area Alaska encompasses, edkation becarhe haphazard and complicatea. as *■ 
well . as insufficient. The federal,, state and local governments were dellvermg educational, services Generally' 
mismanaged ^and Inadequate, thejndlan fuods.have never seemed to be used for the successful education of the Indian 
[Law antf Alaska Native fducatien! The tnfluenct of Federal and State Legislation Upon fdueatlon of Rurai Alaska 
Natives] Through the Johnson.O^Uey legislation, ther^'was more of a shift In responsibility to the state gbvernment ' 

^ and, as Alaska-attained statehood In 1959, Alaska was committed to educating its children. Indian Included: In recent years 
there Is a statewide moyement to decentralize control of the Indian's education In accordance with federal leglslatloh An 
especially significant-piece of statt legislation is a new. law, '^5 8 35". which commands decislon-maklng policy from a 
centrally based stati agency to region,al boards. In essence, the idea' Is for Indfans to. have solhe control over Indian 
education* . 4 ■ <• , 

. : * •■, . , ' . ■ ■ ■ : ■ , 

_ ' ■ -\ ■ ' • ■ - ' - ' ■. -, ■ ■ . • . ■ ■ . 

■The problems and complttxitles of giving the Indian hi& rightful education continue to" haunt the' United Statei. By' 
researching some of the available funding, by usl|ig the funding to good advantage, and by striving to continut In-the 
pursuit for quality education, the Indian has h'ope for better education In ^ ' ' 
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